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of the true state of this affair; you are to acquaint him that we shall not continue long in this uncertain condition, since in a few days we shall expect to hear that the peace is secure."1
The Treaty of Utrecht has often been severely
criticised, and  the  Whigs,   actuated primarily by
purely  party  motives,   before   and   after   it was
ratified never ceased  to  condemn it,  though we
can estimate the value of some of their strictures
by the private  approval  of Halifax of the peace
which    Harlcy   and    Bolingbrokc    had   secured.
Nothing,   however, is easier  than  to  attack the
terms  of a treaty,  and   the  more distant it is,
the   less   difficult    becomes    academic   criticism.
For a just appreciation of the Treaty of Utrecht
one  must  comprehend  accurately the  temper at
the time of the English people, the unexampled
increase of taxation and of the National Debt, and
the difficulty of recruiting, as well as the policy, the
action, and the intentions of our continental allies.
The people of  England  peremptorily demanded
peace, and the Ministry gave them peace.    It is
not necessary that the historian should approve all
its terms, but he has to note the cardinal fact, that
where Godolphin's Ministry failed that of Harley
succeeded.    In practical life every bargain results
from compromises; to gain here, it is necessary to
relinquish  there;  and international  contracts are
1 BolingbroMs Correspondence, i. 514.   See note, p. 145.